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By Catie Watt & 
Alyssa Hoffman 
Fact Checkers 


On April 16, Third Eye Blind 
and opening act Alpha Rev were 
greeted by a crowd of St. Mi- 
chael’s students and fans from 
the surrounding Vermont area. 
The rock band played its succes- 
ful 90’s hits such as “Jumper” and 
“Graduate” while also perform- 
ing new songs from their recently 
released album, Ursa Major. 

“Tt’s.a band that’s been 
around for a long time,” junior 
J.P. McCormick said. “They’ve 
proven they can stick around and 
I just love them.” 

Despite a small crowd of 
1,000 pre-show tickets sold at $20 
for St. Michael’s students and $30 
for the general public, concert- 
goers still enjoyed the band’s hour 
and a half long set. Without the 
_ costs of set up, maintenance, and 
specific band requests, the price 
of the band totaled to $59,000, 
said Meghan Cary, Student Asso- 
ciation’s Secretary of Finance. 

The SA collected tickets and 
roamed the lobby of Ross Sport 
Center as members embarking on 
“the MOVE service trip to India 
sold concessions to fundraise for 
Indian orphanages. 
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A ‘semi-charmed’ concert 


Lead singer of Third Eye Blind Stephan Jenkins sings to the less-than-half packed Ross Sports Center on Friday April 16. 
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Public Safety also supervised 
the crowds while the band’s own 
event staff patrolled the scene 
looking for illegal photography 
and other disruptions. 

Many of Third Eye Blind’s 
songs brought back memories for 
students of middle school days as 
“Semi-Charmed Life” created an 
energetic encore. 

“Ym a big fan of the 90’s,” 


said sophomore Jordan Graves. 
“They were a crucial Dat of my 
childhood growing up.” 


The announcement of this 


year’s concert was met with some 
negative feelings from students 
in the form of Facebook groups 
projécting disappointment in the 
chosen band. Together the groups 


currently have 280 members. 
However, St. Michael’s Facebook 





“users also rallied for the band 


with supporting groups, amount- 


‘ing to 225 members. 


There was plenty of space for 
concert goers to roam and dance 
as the crowd only occupied less 
than half of the gym. Past years’ 
concerts such as Lupe Fiasco who 
attracted 1,500 fans in 2009 and 
Wyclef Jean who drew 3, Hae peo- 


_ ple the year before. 


Despite the smaller turn out, 
lead singer Stephan Jenkins of 
Third Eye Blind expressed his ap- 
preciation for St. Michael’s loyal 
crowd and his love for Burling- 
ton. In fact, he was inspired by 
the area for songs on the Ursa 
Major album. 

Jenkins closed the show with 
a message for the fans: 

“We lead avery strange cir- 


cus life, it’s very bizarre and we 
get to float out into space and get 
this incredible feeling. The reason 
we get to do it is because you in- 
vited us, thank you so much.” 


Concert photo spread: 
Pages 10 and 11 








Under new leadership, SA filing cabinet opens 


By Susan Bourque 
Photo Editor 


One year ago, The Defender and Echo _ 


staff reported on the Student Association’s 
(SA) budget. The SA executive board was 
said to be dining out on the student’s tab 
and reports of pizza and wings being or- 
dered to specific members’ townhouses 
surfaced. A charge for an expansion of 
dining hall meals was also noted. The De- 
fender and Echo staff members requested 
to see receipts and petty cash slips for the 
executive board’s expenditures but were 
denied access on several occasions. 

This denial directly violated Ar- 
ticle VI, Section 2 in the SA constitution: 
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“Records shall be open to the public con- 

sistent with the Freedom of Information 
Act of the United States Congress. Sub- 
sequently, individual S.A. members may 
examine such records within the physical 
confines of the SA office by requesting 
said files from the Secretary of Commu- 
nications.” 

Last spring, junior SA senator Josh 
Hoxie dug through a tan file cabinet hold- 
ing SA financial records. Hoxie found 
receipts amounting to more than $3,000 
spent on food. 

On March 31, 2009 a breaking online 
Echo story quoted Hoxie as saying, “I want 
more time with that filing cabinet.” 

This year, The Defender spent time 








with that file cabinet. Secretary of Finance 
Meghan Cary promptly responded to an e- 
mail request for viewing financial records 
was : 

Cary offered her office hours to view 
SA financial records. 

“T’m willing to show you whatever it is 
you need to prove that we don’t do anything 
out of line and out of what we are supposed 
to be doing,” Cary said. 

Behind a locked door in the SA office, 
the file cabinet holds a folder for the execu- 
tive board along with folders for each indi- 
vidual club. The folder contained receipts 
for business cards, printing jobs, markers, 
tape and other various office supplies. 

The only receipt pertaining to food 


was $185 worth of lollipops given to the 
student body. Cary explained the executive 
board wanted to make the meetings more 
exciting. They also put candy in mailboxes 
to make students aware of whom the mem- 
bers of the SA are. 

The executive board purchased 50 
dining hall meals at the beginning of this 
semester to be used by its senior officers, 
said SA president David Hiltz. 

Though board members have access to 
the meal plan swipe card. Hiltz says it is 
rarely used. 


See BUDGET, Page 4 
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MISSION STATEMENT 


chael’s. College. The editorial staff strives to accurately, 
professionally and ethically report the news affecting 
the St. Michael’s community and its surrounding area. 


) Ihe Defender is the student-run publication of St. Mi- 


Adapting to the ever-changing state of journalism, The De- 
fender is dedicated to creative storytelling through the use of 
multimedia elements including photography, audio, and video. 


The Defender is fueled by reader responses and opinions. We 
encourage our audience to express their views at any time; we 
believe in the freedom of expression. 


We will not publish anonymous letters. Letters will be edited 
only for grammar, spelling, good taste, and sometimes length. 
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News: 

© SMC calling all students 

e ‘New decade, new printers 
® Burton moving to Austria 


Features: 

® Going beyond the picture 
@ SMC taps inte new club 

e Developing giobai 
perspective 


Sports: 

® Finat five for men’s 
basketball coach 

Horne leads women's tennis 
team 

* Men's tennis hopes to finish 





Visit our website: www.smcvt. edu/defender to see 
more stories, columns and slide shows 








Third Eye Blind comes to SMC 











SECURITY LOG We value your opinion! Send 


contributions to The Naked 
Opinion, photos, or letters 


Monday, April 12 to the editor to magazine@ 
12:45 p.m. Larceny/Theft, Doc Jacobs Field smcvt.edu to see them in our 
Wednesday, April14 last issue of the semester. 


8:01 p.m. Larceny/Theft, Sutton Fire House 
Thursday, April 15 


1:02 a.m. Harassment/Pranks/Abuse, Joyce Hall 
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Burlington schools set an example 


USDA to look at fa 


By Kayle Schnell 
Technical Editor 


Burlington School District’s 
Food Services has been selected 
by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture (USDA) as a model Farm 
to School Program for the rest of 
the nation. 

The USDA’s Agricultural 
Marketing Service (AMS) and 
Food Nutrition Service (FNS) have 
teamed together-to form a “Farm- 
to-School Team” to encourage 
and assist school administrators 
across the country in their efforts 
to purchase locally grown foods. 
The Burlington School District 
was one of 15 school districts in 
nine areas across the country that 
was selected as a farm-to-school 
program to be looked at. 

Director of Food Services 
in Burlington Schools Doug Da- 
vis said it’s a great honor for the 
USDA to have chosen Burling- 
ton—that it highlights the hard 
work of Sen. Patrick Leahy (D- 
Vt), Sen. Bernie Sanders (I-Vt) 
and Congressman Peter Welch 
(D-Vt) as well as the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

“Tt lends a lot of credence 
to Burlington in terms of what 
it has done with the community 
and what kinds of local food pro- 
grams are really possible,” Davis 
said. “We have seen more move- 
ment in the last few months with 
the USDA than in the last 16 years 
so it’s an encouraging time to be 
in child nutrition.” 

Coordinator of Burlington 
School District’s farm-to-school 
program Bobby Young said some 
of his favorite changes made to 
the menu include apples from 
Champlain Orchards in Shore- 
ham and pizza from American 
Flatbread in Burlington, which is 
made with tomatoes coming from 
local producers Norris Berry 
Farm in Monkton, and_Arethusa 
Collective Farm in Burlington. 
The students also have Shelburne 
Farms cheddar cheese in their 
macaroni and cheese, break- 
fast cheddar rolls from O Bread 
Bakery in Shelburne and bread 
from Red Hen Baking Company 
in Middlesex, which is used for 
grilled sandwiches and croutons. 

“Our program has been go- 
ing longer than any other and I 
feel that it’s a more comprehen- 
sive system in terms of coordinat- 
ing between the cafeteria, class- 
room and community,’ Davis 
said. “Burlington probably has 
the most in-depth program and I 
think it helps a lot to have all the 
other initiatives going on in Bur- 
lington and Vermont in terms of 
the focus on small farms and local 
foods.” 

Local artist and volunteer 
with the Burlington School Food 
Project, Bonnie Acker started 
working with Davis and a group 
of other parents in 2003 to make 
some changes and improve- 
ments to the menu in Burlington 
schools. 

Acker said they were able to 
develop a successful program be- 
cause they all came from different 
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Students from one of Burlington’s schools, the Sustainability Academy at Lawrence Barnes Elementary School and local parent and food-educator 
Emily Merrill (top left) visited City Market on April 16, to discover the great tastes of local apples, fresh-ground peanut butter and honey. 


backgrounds offering a diverse 
view of opinions and ideas. 

“T had been helping at an or- 
ganic farm in Burlington for ten 
years and J wasn’t in food service 
or nutrition, but I came at it with 
a pragmatic viewpoint and opti- 
mism,” she said. 

“Our program started in 2003 
and once we began using local we 


bread that comes from Red Hen 
in Middlesex, Vt.” 

Acker also said they take ad- 
vantage of the foods readily avail- 
able to them because of the local 
farm culture in Vermont. 

“We have an incredible vari- 
ety of fresh vegetables and fruits 
that have been available in Ver- 
mont for a long time,” Acker said. 
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Students at Edmunds Middle school in Burlington, sit in front of art 
painted by students in collaboration with the Farm-to-school program. 


were able to coordinate with the 
community, getting teachers and 
farmers involved and then it re- 
ally took off,’ Davis said. 

Acker said one of the rea- 
sons the farm-to-school program 
in Burlington can serve as a suc- 
cessful model for farm to school 
programs nationwide is that they 
have focused on _ incremental 
change. 

“We weren’t trying to change 
everything at once,” Acker said. 
“We started with bread and first 
we got bread that was 100 per- 
cent whole grain but now we have 


“When we say a central goal is 
more local and fresh foods we are 
drawing on a local farm economy 
that has been in place for a long 
time.” 

Ina state like Vermont witha 
variety of food resources, it’s not 
impossible to create a success- 
ful farm-to-school program that 
brings good local food to children 
every day. 

“T think it’s funny that people 
are looking at this as a new issue 
but it’s really just a return to the 
way things were 30 or 40 years 
ago,” Davis said. 





Young says they are creating 
a community-based local food 
system with a team of commu- 
nity partners such as City Market, 
Vermont Food Education Every 
Day (FEED), Healthy City Youth 
Initiative and Shelburne Farms. 

“We have four farmers in 
Burlington that are parents in the 
school district so it really isn’t any 
kind of novel idea for doing it here 
in Vermont,” Young said. 

According to the Burlington 
Food Service website, the USDA 
farm-to-school team is hoping 
to learn how successful farm-to- 
school programs first began, how 
relationships with farmers were 
cultivated, what obstacles were 
faced, and what the effects have 
been in the schools community. 
These visits are part of Deputy 
Secretary Kathleen Merrigan’s 
Know Your Farmer initiative to 
create economic opportunities for 
farmers and ranchers by better 
connecting consumers with local 
producers. 

“My understanding is that [ 
the USDA] is trying to create a list 
of best practices or a tool kit that 
could be used for other schools if 
they are looking to begin or ex- 
pand on their own farm-to-school 
program,” Davis said. 

Davis wants to show them 
some of the schools, some of the 
farms and the process involved 
with getting the food to the 
school. 

“T’d like to be able to show 
them the whole wrap around sys- 
tem we have from visiting the 
farmer in the winter to the de- 
livery of the product in the fall,” 
Davis said. 


Students of moderate or low- 
income families are eligible to get 
a free lunch for which the federal 
government gives a $2.60 reim- 
bursement which is meant to cov- 
er each child’s lunch, Acker said. 

“Doug has been creative in 
terms of getting food for that price 
from farmers and he’s really been 
a compelling voice,” Acker said. 
“The USDA is also interested in 
what could be done through fed- 
eral reimbursement and funds.” 

Burlington parent Emily 
Merrill acts as an advocate for 
healthy food choices within the 
school. 

“Generally I really enjoy that 
kids who can’t afford lunch, can 
get good meals for free through 
the food program,” she said. “The 
basic food program says, ‘we're 
feeding kids, which I think is 
fabulous.” 

The USDA will mostly look 
at how to use a community-based 
approach to food services in 
schools. 

“While the USDA is going 
out to look for promising models 
and practices, at the core of farm- 
to-school is the place-based phi- 
losophy,” Young said. “What we 
are trying to do is create a secure 
and sustainable food system for 
where we live and throughout the 
country farm-to-school programs 
are all designed uniquely to fit 
their own community.” 

“It’s an effort involving so 
many equally important groups 
and individuals in the commu- 
nity,” Acker said. “It’s such a vi- 
brant collaboration.” 
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Social justice league goes to Washington 


Members of various clubs on campus lobby representatives in D.C. 


By Catie Watt 
Fact Checker 


Members of the recently 
formed Social Justice League 
took a trip down to Washington 
D.C. to have their issues heard and 
lobby different representatives 
during the weekend of April 8-11. 
For the past five years, members 
of the St. Michael’s chapter of the 
Student Global Aids Campaign 
(SGAC) have made the trip to 
Washington to lobby but this year 
was the first year the trip was 
opened up to all members of the 
Social Justice League, said SGAC 
faculty adviser and political sci- 
ence professor Trish Siplon. 

Twelve students including 
members from SGAC, Student 
Action Labor Movement (SLAM), 
Green Up and The Peace and Jus- 
tice Club traveled with Siplon to 
Washington. 

The group split into two 
groups, one with five members 
and one with eight members to 
lobby various issues. These is- 
sues included the DREAM act, to 
help undocumented teenagers go 
to college and become citizens; 
violence and rape in the Congo; 
the currency transaction levy- 
an idea to pay for a global health 
initiative and to tax 0.5 percent 
on Wall Street; and funding for 
a global fund to combat AIDS, 
Malaria and Tuberculosis. These 
topics were chosen through dis- 
cussion with the groups and many 
of the students that went down 
take courses to become more 
well-versed in these issues, Siplon 
said. 

“T thought it was really great 
because we had people at all dif- 





Members of the Social Justice League on the steps of the capital with po- 


litical science professor Trish Siplon. 


ferent levels,” Siplon said. “Some 
who had lobbied before and some 
who hadn’t and people really 
cooperated and supported each 
other, which was really exciting. I 
think they all did really well.” 

The group met with the of- 
fices of the entire Vermont del- 
egation and Reps. Nita Lowey 
(D- N.Y.) and Patrick Kennedy 
(D-R.1.), Siplon said. 

“We made sure that people in 
the group were from their states 
and were part of the group and 





then we filled in terms of com- 
fort level with the issues,” Siplon 
said. 

For the DREAM act, the stu- 
dents who were lobbying on this 
issue spoke with staffers of Reps. 
Lowey and Kennedy and Sen. 
Bernie Sanders, (I-Vt) All three of 
them were supportive of the issue 
which was positive, junior SLAM 
member Josh Wronski said. 

“In previous years, we have 
spoken to interns and this year we 
got to speak to actual staffers and 
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we had an actual back and forth 
conversation with them, which 
was great,” Wronski said. 

They also made a surprise 
visit and got their message re- 
layed to Sen. Lindsey Graham’s 


~ (R-S.C.) office who is working 


on immigration reform with Sen. 
Charles Schumer, (D-N-Y.) and 
trying to create a bipartisan vote 
to push towards some type of am- 
nesty, Wronski said. 

One of the more frustrating 
things throughout the trip was 
when they met with the staffer of 
Rep. Lowey about the currency 
transaction levy. Lowey made the 
point that the levy was not some- 
thing she would support because 
she has constituents on Wall St., 
said sophomore Anne Marie Mc- 
Neil. 

It was frustrating to hear that 
while most of the staffers were 
mildly in agreement, it seemed 
like they wouldn’t go any further 
on the issue, McNeil said. ; 

“All of the legislation that we 
were pushing for is an easy thing 
to say ‘oh that’s a good idea’ and 
that’s nice but what we need is 
someone to take it to heart and 
make it their issue and push it for- 
ward because if no one pushes it, 
it’s just not going to go through,” 
she said. 

McNeil said one of the big- 
gest ways to get their issues heard 
is by getting more involvement 
and outreach from students on 
campus. 

“The more people you have 
the more they really have to lis- 
ten, they just can’t turn down the 
constituent,” she said. 

For Sarah DelGizzo, the only 
first-year on the trip and a first 





time lobbyist, the trip was very 
successful and hopes to get more 
people in her class to go next 
year. 

“It was so cool seeing how 
everything goes down and see- 
ing that your voice can actually — 
make a difference and help other 
people,” she said. 

Senior Madison Reeve, who 
has been on every D.C. trip said 
the best part was hanging out with 
fellow students who are also very 
passionate about these issues. 

“The best part was to hang 
out with a bunch of activists and it 
was really exciting to get to spend 
the whole weekend with people 
who I am not going to see again,” 
she said. : 

Siplon said they will definite- 
ly keep moving on the issues hap- 
pening in The Congo. Since it has 
the worst violence going on in the 
world in terms of magnitude and 
rape and there is a growing Con- 
golese population in Vermont, the 
Vermont delegation still needs to 
do something about it, she said. 

“Something that we feel like 
the Vermont delegation doesn’t 
get quite yet is that this isn’t just 
a foreign policy issue and a hu- 
manitarian issue but their own 
constituents are affected by this,” 
she said. . 

Students will be able to con- 
tinue lobbying these issues ‘as 
next year Siplon will be leading 
a trip to Washington D.C. in the . 
fall with her Millennium Devel- 
opment Goals class and then an- 
other in the spring which will be 
open to any member of the Social 
Justice League, she said. 


BUDGET: SA reforms practices 


Continued from Page 1 


“Most of us use the meal plans that we 
have because we know that it was a sensi- 


tive issue,” Hiltz said. “The intent behind. 


it was to interact with the people that we 
represent, not to get a free lunch.” 

Both Cary and Hiltz said only 12 meals 
have been used this semester. 

The SA conducts most of its financial 
bookkeeping through KnightVision. The 
account shows a detailed list of what the 
clubs have spent their money on. 

The SA ,constitution calls for accu- 
rate monthly audits of each club. However, 
Cary monitors spending more often. 

Every day that I’m here I’m checking 
some club’s budget,” she said. 

Before the SA meeting every Tues- 
day Cary goes over records to figure out 
the general reserve. The reserve currently 
stands at $18,119.26 and can be used to- 
wards whatever the students want upon ap- 
proval of the Senate. If the reserve is not 
used it will go back to the college’s general 
fund, she said. 

The Defender and Echo staffs attempts 
to see records spanned over the majority of 
the spring 2009 semester. The transference 
of power from Steve O’Neil to Hiltz took 
place in April. 


“The only thing I knew was what I 
heard from the paper,” Hiltz said. “I didn’t 
ask them, I didn’t get involved.” 

A major complaint regarding the pre- 
vious administration was lack of transpar- 
ency. At the beginning of the year Hiltz 
and the executive board made the decision 
to maintain open communication amidst 
each other and those they represent. 

Former executive editor of The De- 
fender and Echo, Matt Tomkewicz pub- 
lished an editorial in the last issue of spring 


2009 asking for a reform of SA practices. . 


Tomkewicz asked that all student financial 
records be open to any student who wishes 
to see them, revive the finance committee, 
a training of student leaders to respond to 
requests for information and interviews, 
an outside audit of student finances with 
publication of results, and the creation .of 
a speaker of the Senate position that would 
sit on the executive board and represent the 
views of the student body. 

The current administration has made 
the student financial records easily acces- 
sible and responded promptly to informa- 
tion and interview requests from The De- 
fender. 

Though some of the reforms have been 
met, the current administration has not ful- 


filled all of Tomkewicz’s suggestions. 

According to the SA constitution, re- 
cords including financial records of up to 
five years previous should be available for 
review by any student upon request. These 
records are to be viewed within the con- 
fines of the SA office. This article has been 
carried over throughout several revisions 
of the constitution. 

When asked to see finance records for 
last year, Cary said all receipts go to the 
purchasing department after the academic 
year. Only this current academic year’s re- 
ceipts are available in the office. 

“The only thing that hasn’t changed is 
access to the five year budget, but every- 
thing else I think has,” Tomkewicz said. 

The current executive board took the 
previous administration’s practices into 
consideration when planning for this year. 

“The biggest lesson that we took as an 
e-board from the previous year was that 
communication is key,” Hiltz said. “With 
students, with each other, with campus me- 
dia and all clubs, that’s what we’ve really 
strived for, and open line of communica- 
tion.” 

Tomkewicz noted an improvement in 
communication this year. 

“Last year, what we saw was that there 


was disconnect with members of the [SA] 
executive board and they had disagree- 
ments of how things should be transparent 
and run,” Tomkewicz said. “Dave and Re- 
ese [SA vice president] have done an excel- 
lent job assuming responsibility and taking 
a lead role and making sure that communi- 
cation is open.” 

Cary said if the food purchases from 
last spring were indeed made they should 
not have happened. 

“They should have double checked 
the e-board budget. You can’t buy your 
own food with students’ money, that’s not 
allowed. We don’t allow clubs to do that 
so we don’t allow the e-board to do that,” 
Cary said. “That’s something we haven’t 
done this year, I’ve been very careful about 
making sure nothing happens that way be- 
cause of last year and because it’s wrong 
it’s the students’ money, not our money.” 

As far as the executive board’s spend- 
ing for this year, Hiltz said nothing has 
been used for personal use. 

“No student money has been spent on 
us,” he said. 
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Route 15 causes problems for bikers 


By Tom Ward 
Staff Writer 


While cars and pedestrians are able to co-exist fairly 
peacefully on Route 15, the major highway that runs ad- 
jacent to St. Michael’s College, cyclists aes been left to 
dwell in a no man’s land. 

During rush hour the road is a cyclist’s nightmare: 
heavy traffic, scattered potholes and pedestrians create an 





Photo by Susan Bourque 
Route 15 poses a lot of problems for bikers because there 
is not a sufficient space for a bike lane. . 
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obstacle course that many on a bicycle attempt to avoid at 
all costs. 

St. Michael’s junior Josh Hoxie has experienced the 
perils of Route 15, and is resolute that improvements need 
to be made for the sake of local cyclists. 

“T cycle back and forth to my internship on Church 
Street and Route 15 is the only one that you can take,” he 
said. 

“Over the years Route 15 has been beaten up by pot- 
holes, and is too narrow for two lanes of cars and a bike,” 
Hoxie said. This slender area leaves him and his bicycle 
nowhere to go but the pavement. 

“Unless you are on the sidewalk or the grass you are 
in the road,” he said, “So there’s simply nowhere to go.” 

Hoxie believes the answer to this problem would be 
the creation of a bicycle lane, providing an intermediary 
between the chaotic road and calm sidewalk, which is a 
danger in itself. 

“The sidewalk certainly isn’t a viable solution,” he 
said.““The pedestrians are as big an obstacle as cars.” 

Despite a recent re-pavement of the road, Hoxie is still 
aware of the potholes that could potentially cause disaster 
for a cyclist. 

“There are some areas coming down the hill that you’d 
fall off your bike if you were unaware of the potholes that 
exist,” he said. 

Both Winooski and Burlington are cycle friend- 
ly, which begs the question as to why Colchester hasn’t 
conformed to the addition of a bicycle lane. Bicycle and 
Pedestrian Program Manager for the Vermont Agency of 
Transportation Jon Kaplan said there are no plans to im- 
plement a bicycle lane in the near future. 

“T did hear some complaints from cyclists about Route 
15 last year as there was a paving project in the area,” he 
said. “There was a perception that more could be done with 
the paving project than was in the scope of work.” 
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Math professor George Ashline commutes approxi- 
mately two miles from his home in Winooski to the St. 
Michael’s College campus every day, whether the sun 
scorches the pavement or the ground is masked by snow. 
Ashline tends to avoid Route 15 as much as possible. 

“T like to ride down Lafountain Street, which is placid 
and pretty and far nicer to cycle than busy Route 15,” he 
said.“This is the side street approach, but ultimately I end 
up on Route 15 for the last leg because it’s the only way to 
get into campus.” 

Ashline has no desire to commute by car. 

“Tt’s good for your overall well-being, both staying fit 
and your mental well-being,” he said. 

“It’s lovely being out in the sun, but it’s also nice to 
cycle even when it’s raining.” 

Most drivers in the area show cyclists a decent amount 
on respect, Ashline said, but it’s still very important to 
wear the correct attire. 

“You should always wear a helmet and protective gear, 
plus reflectors to stay visible,” he said. “But above all you 
just have to be careful and wise.” 

Hoxie agrees that biking is a fantastic way to stay in 
shape and wishes that his fellow students could enjoy the 
delights of the two wheels as much as he. 

“St. Mike’s is a very active campus athletically,” he 
said. “And a lot of people would be riding more if it was 
safer and more accessible.” 

Unfortunately, for the less-experienced rider it’s sim- 
ply too dangerous, Hoxie said. He believes that cycling 
is a far more sustainable option than driving, and if St. 
Michael’s would take some initiative in the development 
of the area, the college would benefit greatly. 
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Warm weather brings earlier maple sugaring 


Unusual weather PR cause sugarers to tap maple trees earlier 


By Taylor Marton 
Staff Writer 


Recent warmer winters in 
Vermont have not only disap- 
pointed skiers and snowboarders 
but maple sugarers too. Warm- 
ing trends over the past couple of 
years have forced Vermont maple 
sugarers to start tapping trees 
earlier as well as end their season 
prematurely. 

When the day temperatures 
start to rise and the nights are 
still cold Burr Morse knows it is 
time for sugaring. Morse’s family 
has been sugaring in Vermont for 
hundreds of years. 

Morse runs Morse Farm 
Sugar Works in Montpelier. The 
farm started as a dairy farm with 
a sideline in maple sugaring but 
has more recently focused on ma- 
ple syrup production. The farm 
taps about 3,400 trees producing 
maple goods and giving visitors 
tours. 

Weather is critical to the sug- 
aring process. 

“The weather we have to 
have for sap to run is freezing 
nights well down into the twen- 
ties and then thawing days but not 
too warm,” Morse said. Vermont 
maple sugarers have been strug- 
gling with the weather for quite 
awhile now. In the past 25 years 
Morse has had an average of bad 
seasons that he would attribute 
to night temperatures not getting 
cold enough, he said. 

Not only has the warmer 
weather prevented sap from run- 
ning like it used to, it has pushed 


the season forward. Morse used 
to start tapping his trees around 
Town Meeting Day, or the first 
week in March, but has recently 
started tapping in February. 
Several technological chang- 
es in maple sugaring have al- 
lowed sugarers to stay ahead of 
the weather and keep production 


up. 


“Everyone is using tubing 


now,” Morse said. 








Photo courtesy of Blue Heron Farm 
Adam Ferris hammers in a maple syrup tap on Blue Heron farm in Grand Isle. 


With a tubing system you can 
tap trees earlier without worrying 
about the tap hole drying up and 
ending the season prematurely, he 
said. 

Another advancement sug- 
arers use to counter changes in 
weather is a vacuum system. 
“People have put in vacuum to 
counter the weather,’ Morse 
said. “Vacuum will get sap to 
flow when the oe don’t freeze 


enough and when the wind 
is in the wrong direction.” 

University of Ver- 
mont’s Proctor Maple Re- 
search Center in Underhill 
has recently come up with a 
new tap called a check valve 
spout. 

“By using a tap that has 
a valve in it the sap can’t 
flow backwards in the sys- 
tem and infect the taphole,” 
said Tim Perkins Director of 
the Proctor Center. “The ta- 
phole will stay open longer 
and run longer at the end of 
the season,” he said. 

Research done at the 
Proctor Center confirms 
that the season is indeed 
becoming shorter. Over the 
past 40 years the season has 


while ending 10 days earlier, 
Perkins said. 

“This doesn’t sound 
like a lot until you- realize 
that the average season is 
only about 30 days long, so 
we have lost a little under 10 
percent of the season over 
40 years,” Perkins said. 
Although the warming 
trends are affecting the 
maple syrup industry they are not 
having much of an effect on the 
trees. Trees respond to tempera- 
ture and precipitation changes but 
over a long period of time. This 
slight change in temperatures is 
not greatly affecting them, Per- 
kins said. 

Even though the weather is 
threatening some it has not dis- 
couraged St. Michael’s senior 


shifted about a week earlier 


Kris Ochs from getting involved 
in the business. 

Ochs started collecting and 
boiling sap his first year at St. Mi- 
chael’s with one of his friends and 
has been running his own sugar 
shack for the past two seasons 
near his home in Windsor. 

“My friend and I tore down 
an old barn near his house and 
took the lumber and built a small 
building and I found old equip- 
ment off of other producers,” 
Ochs said. 

Despite the fact that Ochs 
has only been sugaring for a few 
years he said he has alee no- 
ticed changes. 

“T don’t know if ’m Sold on 
global warming, but the season 
has definitely moved up,” Ochs 
said. 

The warmer weather has not 
only affected the length of sea- 
son but the prices of maple syrup 
too. While Ochs’ small busi- 
ness has not felt this, Burr Morse 
has. There was a huge increase 
in price two years ago caused by 
the depletion of Quebec’s surplus 
of syrup, Morse said. Quebec is a 
leader in maple syrup production 
and prices have stayed high since 
then to ensure that Canada keeps 
its surplus, he added. : 

Even with all of the talk of 
weather changes Burr Morse 
thinks that maple sugaring will 
continue to be a viable industry. 

“It’s full of nutrients and 
minerals and people want it and 
they are willing to pay the high 
price it demands,” Morse said. 


St. Michael’s goes SAT-optional 


By Greg Rejisa 
Staff Writer 


Hand cramps, sore backs, and blood- 
shot eyes from sitting through a four-hour 
test are now optional, as St. Michael’s 
College has recently announced that the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) is no lon- 
ger required in the admissions process. 
Prospective students for the class of 2015 
will now choose whether or not they wish 
to submit test scores. 

St. Michael’s has always done its best 
to make admissions decisions based on a 
holistic review of the student, including 
high school grades, essays, teacher recom- 
mendations and class rank, said Director of 
Admissions Jacqueline Murphy. 

“High school records have always been 
the most important part of the admissions 
process,” she said. “We’re not anti-SAT, 
but some students won’t apply to schools 
because of low scores, and we want to take 
that barrier away.” 

Despite the new option, SATs are still 
very much a part of the admissions pro- 
cess and students are encouraged to submit 
test results if they feel the scores represent 
them well. 

“Students should still send the scores 
unless they feel the results are not repre- 
sentative of their intelligence,’ Murphy 
said. ; 

According to the National Center for 


Fair and Open Testing, St. Michael’s is 
now one of more than 815 colleges and 
universities to discontinue using SATs as a 
deciding factor in admissions based on the 
belief that test scores do not equal merit. 
Many top schools have not switched back 
after SAT-optional experiments, including 
Princeton University, Bates College, St. 
Lawrence University, Providence College 
and Stonehill College. 

Murphy and the admissions depart- 
ment feel strongly that judging a student’s 
aptitude must be done with much more than 
SAT scores, because some intelligent and 
hard working students may not test well for 
a variety of reasons. 

Vice President of Academic Affairs 
Karen Talentino believes that some ex- 
ceptionally bright students may not have 
the necessary means to score well on the 
SATs. 

Research shows that students who 
have problems with the SATs usually come 
from non-traditional schools, economically 
disadvantaged areas, or have unusual eth- 
nic backgrounds,” Talentino said. 

“Some people may not test well be- 
cause of test anxiety, illness, or being dis- 
tracted,” added Murphy. 

Economic background is the biggest 
predictor of SAT scores, so making them 
optional may give some students who are 
not well off a better chance of going to a 
good school if they did not test well. 





“We're not anti-SAT, but some 


students won’t apply to schools 


because of low scores, and we 


99 


want to take that barrier away. 


Jacqueline Murphy 
Director of Admissions 


“The results show that the best predic- 
tors of freshmen GPA are a combination of 
class rank, SAT critical reading, and SAT 
writing,” Murphy said. 

“Class rank is a better predictor [of 
first-year GPA],” Talentino said. “It’s a 
useful measure of a student’s performance, 
but it certainly shouldn’t be the only one.” 

For many years, the SAT was consid- 
ered the “gold standard,” Talentino said. 
Many large or elite universities have an 
SAT cutoff and applications are not even 


_ looked at if students don’t have good: 


“Tt’s not possible for people to score 
above their ability level,’ Murphy said. 
“But it is possible for them to score below 
their ability.” 

Although the number of schools that 
have gone SAT-optional has grown rap- 
idly in the past few years, many colleges 
and universities still consider standardized 
tests a useful tool. The value to admissions 
offices is that the SATs are the only mea- 
surement of a student’s ability that’s the 
same no matter what highs school you go to, 
Murphy said. 

Every year, the school conducts a study 
to measure how well the SATs can predict a 
first-year’s GPA. Before’ going home every 
summer, the school looks at how first-years 
performed based on test scores and class 
rank, and compares the results to that stu- 
dent’s GPA in his or her first year in col- 
lege. 


enough scores. 

“Putting that aside is what ee this 
policy beneficial,” she said. “We read ev- 
ery essay and recommendation and con- 
duct many interviews so we can look at the 
big picture.” 

Admissions counselor Mallory Wood 
will soon begin to update web pages and 
e-mail prospective students to inform them 
of the changes. 

“We’ve always told students that SATs 
are never used as the number one factor in 
the admissions decision,” Wood said. Now 
that the statement is official, she noted that 
students at college fairs have responded 
positively. 

“T think they’re pretty thrilled when I 
tell them the added pressure of SAT scores 
is not something they’ll need to worry 
about,” she said. 
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Low participation with internships abroad 


Few students take the opportunity to get an international internship 


By Kendra Gravelle 
Staff Writer 


While many programs through the St. Michael’s study 
abroad office offer the opportunity to participate in an in- 
ternational internship, very few students decide to intern 
abroad. 

Of the 150 to 170 students who go abroad each year, 
fewer than a half dozen opt to do an internship program, 
said Peggy Imai, study abroad director at St. Michael’s. 

“Tt is a great opportunity to show that you are able to 


take on the responsibility and to get deeper into an area ~ 


of study,” Imai said. “I think that a lot of people just don’t 
realize that the opportunity exists.” 

Students who are interested can apply to study with 
Boston University, Arcadia University, or American Uni- 
versity, all of which offer internship programs. 

“We can place students in any field, from A to Z,” said 
Chris Russell, associate director of international programs 
at Boston University. “We guarantee that we will get a stu- 
dent an international internship that is unique.” 

Internship programs generally match a student with a 
job based on the student’s desired career field, educational 
background, and interests, Imai said. 

Students who apply through Boston University can 
get jobs in a variety of fields, including advertising, busi- 
ness and economics, law, journalism, and health and hu- 
man resources, among many others, Russell said. 

“You tell us the project you want to do and the setting 
you want and we’ll help you follow your passion,” Russell 
said. “Sometimes students find their calling, or sometimes 
they might realize that this isn’t what they want to do.” 

Junior Shannon Fergus had an internship through 
Boston University working with the event venue of a me- 
dia and interdisciplinary arts center in Auckland, New 
Zealand in the fall of 2009. The work was somewhat te- 
dious, but the experience was ultimately satisfying, Fergus 
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“Tt is a great opportunity to show 
that you are able to take on the 
responsibility and to get deeper into 
an area of study. I think that a lot 
of people just don’t realize that the 
opportunity exists.” 


Peggy Imal 
St. Michael’s study abroad director 


said. 

“In the end I know it really helped the company I 
was working for and gave me a better understanding of 
the business world,” Fergus said. “They trusted me with 
all different types of work and they were so unbelievably 
grateful I was there.” 

Internships are a very American concept, so employ- 
ees abroad will generally see American interns as enthu- 
siastic and helpful, not as just a college student, Russell 
said. 

Interning abroad provides an opportunity to work ina 
much different environment, Fergus said. 

“T wanted to be fully immersed in a new culture, and 
by working with native Kiwis, I was able to get a better 
understanding of these work ethic and lifestyles,” Fergus 
said. 

An international internship looks great on a resume 
implying that a student was able to integrate themselves 
into the workplace, Imai said. 

“Tf you can say that you went outside of your comfort 
zone and actually worked abroad on a project, that really 
makes you exceptional,” Russell said. 
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Some students have even been offered jobs in the 
United States because of connections they made working 
abroad, Russell said. 

The St. Michael’s application process for interning 
abroad is the same as it is for studying abroad, Imai said. 
However, internship programs are typically more competi- 
tive than traditional study abroad programs and generally 
require a higher GPA, a resume, and an interview, Imai 
said. 

“St. Michael’s has plenty of students who would easily 
qualify,” Imai said. 

“Students need to think of themselves as marketable,” 
Russell said. “They need to prioritize their goals and ex- 
pectations, and think about where they want to be in five 
to ten years and how this can help to get you there.” 

During most internship semesters abroad, the student 
will take three classes at four credits each, and complete 
a four credit internship, Russell said. Students may also 
choose to study in the U.S., in cities such as Los Angeles 
or Washington D.C. 

“The feedback I get from everyone is that it changed 
their life,” Russell said. 

“T really wish that more St. Michael’s students would 
do it. If they don’t they’re missing out on a great opportu- 
nity available to them,” he said. 


For more information about internships 
abroad, you can contact Peggy Imai, study 
abroad director at St. Michael’s. 
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A keg of fun at Magic Hat 


Class of 2004 reconnects 
over brews with seniors 


By Brittany Borja 
Staff Writer 


On Thursday, April 15 the 
Magic Hat brewery in South Bur- 
lington sponsored an event for the 
St. Michael’s Office of Alumni 
and Parent Relations featuring the 
graduates from the class of 2004. 

Upon walking in the brew- 
ery, the smell of freshly brewed 
beer tickles the senses. Angela 
Armour, a 94 graduate of St. 
Michael’s College and now the 
director of parent and alumni re- 
lations, explained the reason for 
the gathering. 

“The purpose of this event 
is to engage alumni to keep them 
connected with Saint Michael’s,” 
Armour said. 

The class of 2010 was invited 
to the event in order to network 
with the alumni and ask ques- 
tions about potential career op- 
portunities. Armour explained 
how one of her tasks is to connect 
past alumni with current seniors 


for jobs. 

“In the past, we have con- 
nected many seniors with past 
alumni with their same career 
paths and a lot of those seniors 
have come out graduating with a 
job offer,’ Armour said. 

Senior Emily Wright attend- 
ed the event and explained how it 
was more of a mingling opportu- 
nity for students instead of a job 
networking opportunity, in which 
she and other seniors thought 
would be so. 

“It was an overall fun and 
relaxing event,” Wright said. “Al- 
though students. were expecting 
a job related networking event 
which turned out to be more of a 
meet and greet.” 

Armour explained how 
these types of events are usually 
planned two months in advance. 
Class of ’08 graduate Michael 
Hayes, who started working at 
Magic Hat during the spring of 
his senior year, said that class of 
’04 grad Chris Bernier, who used 








MOVE to Florida 





Photo courtesy of Dustin Hunter 


President Neuhauser made a surprise visit to Florida to understand 


MOVE’s objective. 


By Natalie DiMaria 
Staff Writer 


While many people flock to 
tropical locations to relax on their 
spring break, several St. Michael’s 
students decide to spend their va- 
cation volunteering on trips with 
the Mobilization of Voluntary Ef- 
forts (MOVE) program. 

Some of this year’s trips in- 
cluded the Immokalee Homeless 
Shelter in Immokalee, Fla., The 
Christian Appalachian Project in 
Kentucky, the Covenant House in 
New York City and several food 
shelters and an after-school pro- 
gram in Hartford, Ct. 

Ten people decided to spend 
spring break in Immokalee at a 
homeless shelter working with 
migrant families. During their 
service work, the group was sur- 
prised by a visit from President 
Neuhauser. 

“T was most interested in get- 


ting a sense of what they were do- 
ing and how they were respond- 
ing to it,’ Neuhauser said. 

The choice of an alterna- 
tive spring break was easy for 
the trip’s student leader, senior 
Dustin Hunter. For the past four 
years, Hunter has been active on 
the St. Michael’s campus and this 
was his third time participating 
with MOVE’s travel volunteer ef- 
forts. 

“As a senior I wanted to 
have the opportunity for a more 
intense service trip while being 
able to learn about the culture of a 
different place,” he said. 

“Be flexible,” the group’s 
motto throughout the week, was 
quickly tested as they fought 
through bad weather to make it 
down to Florida. After two and 
a half days of delayed flights 
and reroutes they finally arrived 
to Immokalee, an impoverished 
community in southern Florida. 





Photo by Matthew DiVenere 


Michael Hayes, ’08, Magic Hat’s wizard of wonderments and digital delights, serves up a variety of brews. 


to work in the alumni and parent 
relations office, contacted Magic 
Hat two months ago in order to 
plan this event. Magic Hat hap- 
pily offered to sponsor the event 
free of charge for St. Michael’s. 
Magic Hat is the eighth- 
largest brewery company in the 


nation. 

At the bar, the multiple 
choices of Magic Hat beer is over- 
whelming to decide, but makes 
for a great time discovering new 
Magic Hat beer. 

The overall event was a great 
success with the alumni and se- 








Members stayed in one room 
at the Immokalee Friendship 
House, which houses migrant 
farmers as well as homeless and 
abused victims. 

The living arrangements 
weren't spectacular, however 
Hunter said the military-like liv- 
ing arrangements actually served 
as a comfort. 

“We had the luxury of know- 
ing we would only be there for a 
week,” he said. “The people stay- 
ing there have no idea where they 
will go next.” 

The less than lavish facili- 
ties did not faze any of the group 
members. Attempting to commu- 
nicate with the primarily Hispan- 
ic and Haitian residents initially 


challenged everyone, explained 


graduate student leader Ethan 
Bodin, ‘06. 

“Most of the male residents 
didn’t speak English but we would 
try to get to know them,” he said. 
“The students who speak Span- 


ish were able to practice and talk | 


with them.” 

Throughout the week, the 
students were able to experience 
different aspects of Immokalee. 
Every day half the group would 
go to local schools or community 
centers to work with children, 
while the others helped build 
homes with Habitat for Human- 
ity. 

Junior Jessica Leary had nev- 
er been to a place like Immokalee. 
As the week progressed she con- 
nected with the locals residents, 
ultimately changing her original 
opinions on the migrant families. 

“T always had that view that 
they immigrated here, so they put 
themselves in that situation, but 
that’s not the case,” she said. 

From November to April the 


population in Immokalee nearly 
doubles as migrant workers re- 
turn for Florida’s tomato season, 
because the majority of jobs are 
tomato pickers. Every morning at 
4 a.m. the workers meet at a local 
grocery store to wait to see if they 
will be picked up only to return at 
four or five at night. 

The workers are paid based 
on the amount of tomatoes they 
are able to collect. One bucket of 
tomatoes earns around 32 cents, 
meaning a worker must pick two 
tons of tomatoes to make only 
$50. 

“Tt feels like another country 
there,” Leary said. “It’s hard to 
believe this is happening in the 
United States.” 

The Immokalee community 
has chosen to fight poverty with 
education. Amid dismal sur- 
roundings, the schools stick out 
like diamonds in the rough. Hunt- 


_er explained how beautiful the 


schools were due to the amount 
of dedication that has gone into 
Immokalee’s education system. 

“To them, education is the 
key for getting out of their life- 
style,” Hunter said. “It was really 
cool to see how excited all the 
kids were to want to learn.” 

Halfway through the trip, 
President Neuhauser surprised 
the group at a local Mexican res- 
taurant. The students swapped 
stories with Neuhauser about their 
trip and other volunteer efforts. 

“He told us he was proud of 
us and it felt like we were getting 
outside support, it was like all of 
St. Michael’s was proud of us,” 
Leary said. 

Last year, Neuhauser had 
been fundraising with alums in 
Naples while the MOVE trip was 
in Immokalee. He decided to plan 


niors getting a chance to connect 
and have good conversation over 
their favorite Magic Hat beer. 

“Everyone was welcoming 
and it was nice for the soon to be 
graduates to meet alumni in the 
community,” Wright said. “Magic 
Hat was a great host.” 


a visit for the next year when he 
would be fundraising there again. 

“Tt was important to support 
their volunteer work because it is 
so much a part of our culture and 
so much of who we are at St. Mi- 
chaels,” he said. 

Though only a few towns 
away from Naples, Immokalee ” 
struck Neuhauser as a place no- 
body would inadvertently wander 
through. 

“It’s not the Florida most 
people think of,’ Neuhauser said. 

The service trip was not the 
spring break that most people 
think of either, but the 11 stu- 
dents wouldn’t have had it any 
other way. All of the students left 
Immokalee inspired to share their 
story and do something about 
what they had seen. 

“t don’t think I could ever 
lounge at some tropical resort 
knowing that down the street 
there is poverty,” Hunter said. 

As an undergraduate at St. 
Michael’s, Bodin wanted to get 
involved with the MOVE extend- 
ed service trips, but said he never 
got the chance. 

“It’s about the service, but 
its more about the understanding 
of what else is going on and the 
issues in our own country that 
maybe you might not, be aware 
of,” Bodin said. 
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Orphanages in Kolkata 


MOVE India service trip raises money for Brother Xavier orphanage 


By Courtney Jordan 
Staff Writer 


After finals week comes to a close, most students will 
empty their dorms and hit the road. For nine St. Michael’s 
students, their destination will be much farther than usual 


with the Mobilization of Voluntary Efforts (MOVE) pro- - 


gram. ' 

The niet. along with two alumna and one staff 
leader, will board a plane from JFK airport on May 17. 
Two days later the group will land in Kolkata, India to 
spend three weeks devoting themselves to the service of 
others. It will be the eighth time a St. Michael’s group has 
done this trip. 

The group plans to divide its efforts among BO cial 
different focuses, mainly houses called the Missionaries of 
Charity developed by the Mother Teresa Foundation. 

“Bach student will decide which home they want to 
spend time with,” said St. Michael’s International Service 
Coordinator and the group’s staff. leader Anne Olivo. “It 
might be with the sick and the dying, the elderly, children, 
adults, all who have different needs and reasons for being 
there.” 

The Mother homes provide for people regard- 
less of their religion or social class, which junior Chris- 
tine O’Halloran expects will be one of the biggest changes 
from life in the U.S. 

The people of Kolkata function under a caste system, 
which is a cause for extreme socioeconomic gaps in the 
population, O’Halloran said. She expects to experience 
living conditions like slums of the “Slumdog Millionaire,” 
the 2009 film featuring disadvantaged children of India. 

One of the group’s core focuses is to spend time in the 
Brother Xavier orphanage, New Hope New Life, for which 
St. Michael’s is the primary funder, Olivo said. 

_ Katie Herbert, a 2008 St. Michael’s graduate and 
Joyce resident director, is most excited about being able to 
work with an organization that assists the deaf and mute. 

“Tt’s supposed to be difficult and challenging,” Her- 
bert said. 

It is Olivo’s first international trip with the MOVE 
program and she has been planning the trip since October, 
when she came to St. Michael’s. 

Over the past semester, the group has organized nu- 
merous fundraising efforts to meet the goal of $10,000 that 
will be donated directly to the organizations they help. 

While each student is responsible for the cost of his 
or her own trip, money has been collected though Easter 
grams, the February Snowball dance, used book sales, and 
international markets in order to further the impact St. Mi- 
chael’s can have on Kolkata, Olivo said. 

The group also hopes to distribute toys, medical sup- 
plies, and toiletries to the orphanage. 

“We want to bring over puzzles, coloring books and 
things like that,’ said junior Christine O’Hallaron. “It is 
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From left to right, Derek Souza, ’09, Heather Barss, ’10, Rachel Sparks, ’10, Katie Herbert, ’08, Eric Larkin, ’10, Christine 
O’ Halloran, ’11, Meghan Kerrigan,’ 10 and Jeremy Carter, ’13 worked the concessions stand at the Third Eye Blind concert 


on April 16 to raise money for New Hope, New Life orphanage. 


the small things like that they don’t have.” 7 
Before the group can depart the U.S., it will need to 


receive vaccinations for polio, hepatitis A and B, and take 


medication for typhoid and malaria. The students will need 
to acquire visas and valid passports, as well. 

First-year Jeremy Carter said this is not the only prep- 
aration the group has done for the trip. The group meets 
every Monday evening from 8 p.m. to 10 p.m. and discuss- 
es India’s current events as well as topics like Hinduism, 
Islam, and service. 

The group has traveled to the Flynn Center for an In- 
dian percussionist and listened to guest speakers, one of 
whom will include a woman raised in a Mother Teresa 
house and now resides in Burlington, Carter said. 

The students attending were required to go through a 
selection process before being elected to the trip. Besides 
a written application, a two page essay and an interview 
with MOVE staff the students must have also participated 
in a prior domestic service trip. 

While the students have been educated on the impov- 
erished state of those they are seeking to assist, O’Halloran 
hopes to be able to impact Kolkata in a positive way. 

“T definitely hope to be able,to give 100 percent,” 
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O’Halloran said. “I have heard it is life changing, being 
able to help people who desperately need it.” 

This feeling is precisely what Olivo hopes the group 
to gain from the experience. 

“The experience of being in another culture changes 


~ how people see everything,” Olivo said. “It also gives you 


a different appreciation for where you are and where you 
happen to come from.” 

While abroad, the group will be in contact with the St. 
Michael’s community through an online blog, describing 
their experiences, said O’Halloran. 

With the blog, the group hopés that their experiences 
will alter the attitudes of those back home. 

“Tt builds awareness that everything is not as per- 
fect as it is on the St. Michael’s campus,” said Carter. “If 
enough people are aware of these things going on, maybe 
a change can happen there.” 

The group is scheduled to return home June 8 

“T’m.sure there will be some culture shock going there 
and coming back,” Herbert said. “But if] can keep the les- 
sons I’ve learned from the people in India and incorporate 
it into my life here for even a small change that would be 
enough.” 
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Drafts, pool, and free Wii 


Thursday ate spent at CK's Sports Bar in Winooski 


By Krystilyn Atkinson 
Staff Writer 


Free Wii and inexpensive 
beer keeps students heading to 
the latest hot spot in Winooski, 
CK’s Sports bar. With 75 cent 
drafts on Thursday nights and an 
array of bar games, one can usu- 
ally find the bar is packed with St. 
Michael’s students. 

Previously called Track Side 
Tavern, CK’s (Chris and Kyle’s) 
has been opened for 13 months 
now and is run by Chris Coleman, 
an assistant coach of the St. Mi- 
chael’s women’s soccer team, and 
Kyle Tipson. 

“Every Thursday night we do 
75 cent draft, we also do 4 dollar 
drinks, and we have a special shot 
of the night, usually a kamikaze 
shot or something like that for 
$2.50,” Coleman said. 

“We make it very affordable 
for the college-aged student to 
come down and have a good time 
and a safe ride home.” 

Since CK’s is targeting col- 
lege-aged students, Coleman and 
Tipson do their best to make sure 
that no one gets hurt or ends up 
driving home while under the in- 
fluence by monitoring entrances 
and exits, said junior Elizabeth 
Freiberger, who bartends at CK’s. 

“Coleman and Kyle really 
watch out for the kids, and really 






















keep an eye out, who’s getting 
into cars and what not, if they 
can,” she said. “It’s kind of hard 
to monitor everyone inside and 
still watch what’s going on out- 
side. I think they kind of have to 
do the best they can without being 
offensive.” ; 

While Coleman and Tipson 
do watch out for students’ safety, 
they’ve mostly found the students 
to be responsible and smart when 
it comes to drinking. 

“The one thing that we’ve no- 
ticed about the St. Mike’s students 
are that they usually have some- 
body that’s a designated driver or 
they’ll call up one of their friends 
who hasn’t been out for the eve- 
ning and theyll drive down and 
pick, them up,’ Coleman said. 
“We've seen that several times, 
people will come down with their 
SUV’s and they'll give rides to 
four or five people at a time.” 

Even under Coleman’s and 
Tipson’s supervision, guests are 
still able to enjoy themselves. 

“T think it’s really fun. It’s a 
good group of kids that go down 
there;” said junior Katie Murphy. 
“Tt’s a good time to socialize and 
there’s a variety of games there; 
you're always entertained, per- 
sonally I like the foosball.w” 

Although -CK’s does offer 
lots of entertainment and spe- 
cials, they still have to compete 





Photos by Emily MacKenzie '09 


Above: Laura Michelle (right) and Zach Pratt (left) rehearse the scene in 
which Glory (Michelle), wanders into Wes’s (Pratt) yard late at night with- 
out his permission to see the Northern Lights. Right: Michelle and Mike 
McKinney portray close friends who are experiencing romantic feelings. 
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CK’s is located in Winooski and attracts St. Michael’s students with inexpensive drafts and free video games. 


with other popular bars that draw 
large crowds of college students, 
such as Unwinders in Colchester 
and What Ales You in downtown 
Burlington. Each bar also offers 
specials and events such as the 
Red Bull sponsored Bar Masters 
held at What Ales You on April 
14, where students from St. Mi- 
chael’s and University of Vermont 
rallied to SUPER their schools’ 
“bar masters.” 

However, Freiberger doesn’t 


consider What Ales You to be 
that much competition due to its 
location further-from campus and 
Cks 
. “That’s downtown and that’s 
sort of a different scene. It also 
isn’t just a St, Mike’s crowd, 
[while] CK’s is primarily a St. 
Mike’s crowd,” she said. “Un- 
winders is probably a bit more of 
a competition, only because it’s 
closer.” 
Coleman also feels that CK’s 


has more to offer than bars down- 
town. 

“T would say that our prices 
are much more affordable than 
if you were to go downtown,” he 
said. 

_ “We're [also] bizeee we're a 
very good size bar, we’ve got all 
kinds of parking next door, and 
we make our drinks very ee 
able for anybody.” 





Int 8 | in “Almost N 1 ° 2 


By James Dillon III 
Managing Editor 


On Friday, April 16 and Sat- 
urday, April 17, senior theater ma- 
jor Laura Michelle performed her 
senior seminar in acting. 

Directed by sophomore Liz 
Levinson, Michelle performed 
four roles in a series of scenes 
from John Cariani’s “Almost, 
Maine.” 


Michelle was joined by a cast 
including Zach Pratt, Josh Bar- 
dier, Mike McKinney, Jennifer 
Robbins, and David Ingalls. 

The scenes depicted ‘seem- 
ingly unrelated. characters dur- 
ing a winter in the township of 


Almost. 


Charming and quirky, the 
characters explore their relation- 
ships with one another, in most 
cases leading up to or revolving 


around an unexpected (or highly 
anticipated) kiss. 

While admission was free 
both to students and the general 
public, any donations the produc- 
tion collected benefitted the Leu- 
kemia and Lymphoma Society in 
honor of Patrick Delvin, the late 
son of theater and fine arts profes- 
sor John Devlin. 





The lou 


t the beginning of each Student 

Association meeting, the secretary 

of finance stands up and announces 
to those in attendance the amount left in the 
general reserves, which currently stands at 
$18,119.26. 

According to current secretary of finance 
Meghan Cary and newly-elected SA president 
Trevin Schmidt, one of the main functions 
of the general reserve is to help clubs that 
overshoot their budget or for newly formed 
clubs on campus. Another function for the 
general reserve is to provide funding for extra 
events or activities for the school. 

However, April 23 is the final day for the 
SA and the student body to spend the general 
reserve money. Whatever money is left within 
this reserve gets reabsorbed by the school. 

This upcoming SA meeting on Tuesday, 
April 20 will be the final day in which students 
can propose to the senate different ways that 
the SA can or should spend the money in the 
general reserve. During the open forum section 
of Tuesday’s meeting, the student body has the 
opportunity to pitch ideas on where or how to 
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est form of silence 


spend what’s left of the general reserve. This is 
the same opportunity that the student body has 
had all year. 

“For the most part, when people present an 
idea to the senate, it’s with some type of visual 
aid like a PowerPoint presentation on what and 


how they wish to spend the money that they ask 


for,” Cary said. 

_. With very few weekends left of the spring 
2010 semester and P-Day rapidly approaching, 
students have one final opportunity to put 
their twist on what can be considered the most 
popular weekend on campus. One last chance 
to have a say in what will and what will not 
happen the rest of the school year. _ 

Students can propose a variety of things: 
from more activities for P-Day to necessities 
in the classroom. The type of event or specific 
item that is proposed isn’t important. What’s 
important is that this opportunity is what can 
help the SA and the student body reconnect in 
order to improve the student life on campus. 

In last week’s editorial, we suggested 
bridging the communication gap between the 
students and the SA. The dissatisfaction from 


the student body concerning some of the events 
that had been planned was very clear, especially 
concerning the recent spring concert featuring 
Third Eye Blind. The Defender reported on 

the anti-Third Eye Blind Facebook group that 
expressed its frustration on the part of the 
student body for the selection of the band. A 
frustration that wasn’t demonstrated until after 
the entire process was completed. 

The pattern of complaints received from the 
student body seems to be on a delay. This delay 
is a direct result from the apathy shown towards 
the SA by the majority of the undergraduates at 
St. Michael’s College. 

By overlooking this final opportunity, this 
last chance for the student body to truly have a 
say in the end of this spring semester, any form 
of complaint can and should be met with the 
same type of reaction: silence. 


Letters to the Editor 





A thank you to Lyons and Joyce Halls 


I hear of all the bad comments of the students of SMC and decided I need to express my , 
thoughts of the residents of my buildings. I work in Lyons and Joyce Halls, and though I have had 


trials this year, I believe the tribulations over whelmed them. You just proved to me one cannot 


judge all by the actions of a few. 


This year has been a real pleasure, the residents are kind, respectful, and a joy to be around. 


Thank you for a wonderful year and I wish the best over the next three years 


Ann Michaud 
Physical plant 


WHAT’S YOUR VIEW? 


> Send your letter to the editor or 
op-ed piece to magazine@smcvt.edu. 


St. Michael’s needs to pay up 


St. Michael’s College as an institution 


is contributing to the inequality and injus- - 


tice we claim to oppose. This is happen- 
ing right in our own back yard and doesn’t 
require a textbook or a wikipedia page to 
understand. 

The minimum wage a worker at St. 
Michael’s College can earn is $11.25 an 
hour. This excludes the large number of 
workers on campus who serve food and 
technically are not employees of the col- 
lege. These employees are allowed to make 
even less money, drifting all the way down 
to the state minimum wage of $8 an hour. 
Now these numbers do not seem to be a big 
deal for too many people. Anyone who’s 
taken Intro to [neoclassical] Microeconom- 
ics here could tell you that these are. the 
wages the market has set and it’s impor- 
tant to keep labor costs down to increase 
profitability. However, there’s one daunt- 
ing problem with this situation- the livable 
wage in Vermont for a single adult with no 
children in 2009 was $16.75 an hour and 
the number increases with kids. Even for 
people without children, that’s a $3.50 an 
hour discrepancy. 

One could argue that the livable wage 


is irrelevant and the minimum wage is in 
place to keep people working at sustainable 
levels. However, this argument is factually 
inaccurate as the cost of living has risen 
steadily for decades and the minimum 
wage is actually lower than it was in 1968 
when inflation is accounted for. The mini- 
mum wage was not pegged to rise on any 
set schedule and thus has stagnated for de- 
cades. Despite all the progress American 
society has made in the past 40 years, the 
minimum wage offers less buying power 
now than it did when my parents were 
earning it in their youth. 

The Vermont state legislature’s Basic 
Needs Report calculates the livable wage 
annually to reflect the actual living ex- 
penses for the bare minimum in Vermont. 
This includes things like food, housing, 
transportation etc.. What’s more difficult 
to calculate is how people get by living be- 
low what the state has deemed “livable.” 

One could argue that the decreased 
wages is compensated by benefits offered 
to employees in the form of health care and 
tuition reimbursement. Aside from the fact 
that health care is a human right, and now a 
federally mandated obligation; health care 


costs are not a part of the livable wage cal- 
culation. The tuition reimbursement pro- 
gram is worse than UVM (who pay lower 
tuition than St. Michael’s). So, how do 
people get by? Many simply go without, 
living below what the state deems ‘livable.’ 
They are forced to choose between necessi- 
ties or take on a second full time job. Many 
are on public assistance programs or rely 
on credit to pay bills. In the most advanced 
country in the world we can’t afford to pay 
workers a livable wage. 

St. Michael’s custodians have seen 
their retirement fund cut and their premi- 
ums and co-pays skyrocket in the past five 
years. They have not seen a wage increase 
in two years. This in effect is a wage de- 
crease when inflation is considered. Stu- 
dents are largely blind to this reality. Too 
few students take an interest in these mem- 
bers of our community. Wage negotiations 
take place during the summer so they 
are largely kept out of the students’ eyes. 
However, workers have no other allies on 
campus to turn to as the administration 
threatens to replace workers for speaking 
out. Indeed, in tough economic times many 
would argue that there’s no way the school 


could increase wages without increasing 
the already ridiculously high tuition. How- 
ever, it is precisely in these tough times that 
workers are hit hardest and our mission is 
truly tested. 

St. Michael’s College is supposed to 
be dedicated to social justice and to build- 
ing a strong sense of community. I learned 
this my first day as a freshman at orienta- 
tion. However, the people whose task it is 
to clean up after us and keep the campus 
looking nice year round are left out of this 
community. They are treated with blatant 
disrespect as students continue to defecate . 
on floors and destroy bathrooms on an all = 


to regular basis. These people should be 3 


treated with the dignity and respect they ~ 
deserve. It’s time St. Michael’s began to. 
practice what we preach. Pay a livable © 
wage. 


Josh Hoxie 
SLAM 
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Unhealthy distractions | A French connection 


tor to make you feel better. Or if you 

couldn’t count on a fire fighter to save 
your burning house. Or the police to protect 
and serve. 

It’s hard to imagine a world where we 
can’t trust those who work to make our lives 
better. But as I sit here, heart still thumping 
from a brutal 45 minute weight training ses- 
sion, I shudder to think of 
the millions of Americans 
who spin their wheels 

year after year. They fail 
time and again to reach 
their fitness goals, even 
with the help of personal 
trainers, 24-hour com- 
mercial gyms and _ at- 
home DVDs that prom- 
ise Hollywood bodies 
in less than 20 minutes 
a day. 

It pains me that so 
many haven’t had the rev- 
elation that the average 
American’s approach to fitness is completely 
ass-backwards. 

Our lives are full of distractions. But if 
we're serious about fitness, we need to elim- 
inate the distractions — the useless infomer- 
cial DVDs, diet plans and exercise gizmos 
—and learn the truth about being healthy. 

Too many gym goers do the same exer- 
cises, eat the same foods and live the same 
stressful lives, yet never see positive changes 
in their physiques. Seems crazy, right? The 
definition of insanity is doing the same thing 
over and over, expecting different results. 
But so many people don’t make the neces- 
sary changes to get healthier. 

Worst of all, the fitness industry preys 
upon this mentality, selling Americans 
a mind set that it’s OK to be out of shape. 
They’ve been lying to us all along, pocketing 
our fat, sweaty dollars the whole way. 

Planet Fitness, the self-proclaimed 
“most innovative health club brand in Unit- 
ed States,” is particularly offensive, featur- 
ing dozens of rules that discourage intense 
weight lifting or cardio, lest the members 
get uncomfortable or intimidated. No chalk. 
No outside‘equipment like bands or chains. 
Only bottled water bought at the counter. 
Their gyms even have a Lunk Alarm, a si- 
ren that blares if a lifter grunts or drops a 
weight. Because God forbid someone exert 
him or herself while exercising. 

I’m blessed to have a college gym where 


[=e if you couldn’t trust your doc- 
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my lifting buddies and I can do just about 
whatever we want. We grunt. We yell. We put 
chalk on everything. And we squat enough 
weight to move the needle on the Richter 
scale. But bottom line — we work hard, and 
we get better because of it. Nothing worth 
having comes easily, and that includes physi- 
cal health. 

This simple concept is lost on so many 
people. And I’m emphasizing the “simple.” 
We don’t mess around with Bosu balls or 
fancy elliptical machines. We don’t do a mil- 
lion reps with pink dumbbells to “tone,” and 
we don’t run for an hour at a monotonous 
pace to make sure we’re in the “perfect fat 
loss zone.” And neither should anyone else. 

The key to gaining muscle, losing fat, or 
simply being healthier is to simplify. Use ba- 
sic compound movements like squats, dead- 
lifts and pull-ups. Run as fast as you can for 
short distances. Turn off the TV for a few 
hours and make yourself something good 
to eat instead of hitting up McDonald’s or 
Pizza Hut. 

These rules apply to everyone, not just 
world class athletes or freakishly huge body 
builders. The same concepts apply to a soc- 
cer mom who wants to shed some maternal 
pounds or a weekend warrior who wants to 
keep up with the young guns on the basket- 
ball court. The main ingredients are two 
things we all have within us: hard work and 
consistency. 

And that’s what baffles me — countless 
people put in a sub-par effort for years, and 
continue to do so without seeing results. 
What motivates them to keep on keeping 
on? Why not go all-out, give 100 percent of 
your effort and reap the rewards of a better 
physique, healthier body and improved self- 
confidence? 

America needs to start over from square 
one. Wipe the slate clean. Forget everything 
you knew about fitness. Ditch the neon span- 
dex and personal trainer. Get off the tread- 
mill and throw away your Bowflex. 

Get under a barbell. Get outside. And 
bust your ass for an hour, three days a week. 
It doesn’t matter who you are. Young or old, 
fat or skinny. You don’t need what they’re 
selling. The secret to success is your hands, 
free of charge minus some sweat, blood and 
tears. Now go out there and lift something 
heavy. 


Tony Bonvechio is a senior journalism ma- 
jor. Contact him at abonvechio@smcvt.edu. 


Cartoon by junior 
Denelle Noyes. 
Contact her at 
dnoyes@smcvt.edu. 


Distractions 





ith 


s the spade ravages the ground 
Aj the tractor, the scent of 

last year’s thyme floats in the 
air. I am transported back to my host 
family’s country house in Provence, 
France. Thyme dotted the countryside 
and we spent the day gathering some to 
be used in that night’s dinner and dried 
for later use. Although it has been almost 
a full year since my return from study- 
ing abroad in France, I can still clearly 
remember dinner that night. During the 
course of the meal, my host grandfather 
asked me, in French, “Why are you wast- 
ing your time learning French? Everyone 
is learning English these days.” I consid- 
ered this for a moment before sheepishly. 
replying, “Because I like it?” I couldn’t 
help thinking that he had a point. 

All throughout high school I was 
asked why I chose to study French. Isn’t 
Spanish more practical? Then, I went to 
France and was asked why I was learning 
a foreign language at all. To be honest, I 
had begun to wonder myself. What was I 
going to do with a degree in French? 

Luckily, I was the first to receive 
the Politi Award, an annual grant for two 
students to receive 90 percent of their 
financial aid for two semesters abroad, 
plus a stipend to help with expenses. 
Without the award, I wouldn’t have been 
able to study in France for a whole year, 
and I might still be 
asking myself what I 
want to do with a de- 
gree in French. How- 
ever, second semester 
things began to fall 


COLUMNIST 


into place. 
Traveling 
throughout Europe 


during winter break 
in countries where I 
did not understand the 
language made me 
realize how good my 
French was. When I 
got back to France 
for the start of second 


Alice 
English 
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semester it felt familiar. I realized how 
well I had adapted to life in Grenoble. I 
went to the market every weekend, had 
a favorite bakery, and was at ease in my 
French family. 

I hardly had to worry anymore about 
the language. I was able to connect with 
more people, make more friends, and 
when I returned to the country house in 
Provence I was able to really get to know 
the extended family. Many of these peo- 
ple didn’t speak English. I would never 
have gotten to know them if I hadn’t de- 
cided to learn French. 

Studying for nine months in another 
country did so much more for me than 
help me to refine my French. I learned 
to adapt to new situations and connect 
with people despite cultural differences. 
I developed meaningful and lasting rela- 
tionships with people that I now consider 
family. All of this will help me regardless 
of what career path I choose. 

This is why, after graduating this 
past December with a degree in French, 
I am working on an organic vegetable 
farm. Sounds strange, but really it makes 
a lot of sense. Food production is an es- 
sential part of life. Although I’m start- 
ing close to home, working on a farm 
in Connecticut, I want to travel around 
the country and the world learning about 
how people farm in different cultures 
and climates to understand the most effi- 
cient and sustainable methods to feed the 
population. Thanks to my studies I will 
be able to communicate with farmers 
from France, Francophone Africa, and 
the rest of the French-speaking world. I 
will be able to make a real connection 
with them because language will not get 
in the way. I will always be grateful for 
the opportunity to have spent the whole 
academic year in France and hope that 
others, especially language majors, will 
also be able to have this experience. 





Alice English is a recent graduate from 


the class of 2009. Contact her at alice- 
genglish@gmail.com. 
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egally I have been an adult for 
f- two years. Among the gifts I 
received on my 18th birthday 
_ were the right to vote and the ability 
to own a credit card. I cannot, howev- 
er, live with a boy while attending St. 
_ Michael’s College. But gender-neutral 
housing, which.allows members of the 
opposite sex to share a room, has be- 
come the de rigueur at an estimated 30 
_ colleges and universities across the na- 
tion, according to CNN. 
I can just imagine my mother’s 
reaction if I told her my bed, purple 
comforter and all, were going to be 





ten feet from the unmade and probably - 


unwashed bed of a boy: “Oh, the pro- 
miscuity, preg- 


Guest nancy and pande- 
Columnist monium!” 

While many 

irate parents have 

bombarded the bl- 


ogosphere claim- 
ing that gender- 
neutral housing is 
pushing political 
-correctness to the 
extreme and that 
sharing’ a room 
leads to sharing a 





viable option that 

deserves an open 
mind. 

At its inception, gender-neutral 

housing sought to serve students in the 


lesbian, gay, bisexual and transgender: ' 


community who were uncomfort- 
_ able with traditional housing options. 

For example, someone who was born 
_ a male but identifies as female might 
_ prefer to live with a female, something 
not allowed at most colleges and uni- 
versities. Recently, however, schools 
__ suchas Yale, Stanford and Brown have 
_ extended gender-neutral housing to all 
students. 

“College housing policies in the 
past were always set up under the as- 
_ sumption that everyone was hetero- 
_ sexual,” said Jeffrey Trumbower, the 
_ St. Michael’s dean of academic affairs. 
_ “We now know of course that such is 
| not the case.” Trumbower said he fears 
_ couples would experiment with co- 
. habitation, leaving a big mess for the 


Seed 


housing office to clean up when the 
relationship goes sour. While couples 
are discouraged from living together 
at the schools that do offer gender- 
neutral housing, it’s unfair to assume 
that only romantic relationships are 
unstable. I could just as easily get in 
a fight with my female roommate as I 
could with my boyfriend. 

Sharing a space barely big enough 
for one person, let alone two, is diffi- 
cult enough. The only way to survive 
is to live with someone with whom 
you are comfortable. But what if that 
person happens to be a member of the 
opposite sex? In elementary school, 
in order to punish us for talking too 
much, my teachers used to rearrange 














bed, I think it’s a 


HE 


Considering Co-education 


the seats so we sat boy, girl, boy, girl, 
etc. Since we were young, we’ve been 
taught that it’s only acceptable for 
members of the same sex to be friends 


and members of the opposite sex to — 


date. After all, men are from Mars 
and women are from Venus, as the 
saying goes. But here on Earth, friend- 
ship, love and college housing policies 
should be blind to gender. I’m sure 
many parents and college administra- 
tors think it’s outlandish for men and 
women to share a dorm room, but it’s 
only a taboo idea because we’ve made 
it one. 

My friend goes to the College of 
St. Rose in Albany, N-Y. and lives in a 
suite with five other girls. She said if 
her suite were coed, she wouldn’t be 
trying to move out like she is now. 

“There is way too much drama in 
my suite,’ she said. “Everyone starts 
fights over little things like what show 
to watch or who gets the bathroom 
next in the morning. I can’t live there 
anymore. I think having a few guys in 
the suite would balance out the catti- 
ness.” And while I hate to rely on ste- 
reotypes, some would say that males 
are messier than their female class- 
mates. Perhaps combining the sexes 
in a living arrangement would result 
in cleaner rooms with less drama and 
fewer pink decorations. Seems like a 
win-win situation. 

While some of the best relation- 


‘ships begin as friendships (think Jim 
and Pam from The’ Office), it’s nota © 


rule that living with a member of the 
opposite sex means you will date them 
as long as both parties see the friend- 
ship as platonic. Plus, the quickest way 
to lose attraction for people is to live 
with them and their quirky habits. I’m 
sure bed head, Spiderman pajamas and 
pimple cream aren’t exactly conducive 
to sexual attraction. 

And as for those who think coed 
dorm rooms promote premarital sex, 
all you have to do is visit the Texts 
From Last Night website for proof that 
college students will have sex regard- 
less of what gender their roommate is. 

Sure; sharing a double in Found- 
ers with a member of the opposite sex 
may not be ideal for everyone, and it 
may never be an option at St. Mike’s; 
that’s fine. There is nothing wrong 
with traditional housing choices, but 
I also see nothing wrong with gender- 
neutral housing. If the status quo were 
never questioned, we’d be stuck with 
pop-tarts because nobody would have 
invented toaster strudels. Even if you 
don’t embrace the idea of gender-neu- 
tral housing, there is no harm in hav- 
ing an open mind—you might find 
that you too prefer the toaster strudel. 


Jordan Kilty is a sophomore journal- 


ism major. Contact her at jkilty@sm- 
cvt.edu. 
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Cartoon by junior Denelle Noyes. Contact her at dnoyes@smevt.edu. 








Living life to the fullest 


By Amanda Mulligan 
Guest Columnist 


n any given day moseying around St. 
() ier campus, one can witness 

the vibrancy of student life. Whether 
constructing igloos in the snow during win- 
ter time or intercepting a soaring Frisbee as it 
slices through the air on a warm spring day, 
students are constantly socializing in the great 
outdoors. However, this once effervescent 
campus has recently transformed into a place 
reminiscent of those classic old Western films 
featuring abandoned towns with tumbleweeds 
blowing in the wind. Well, okay, maybe there 
aren’t exactly tumbleweeds rolling around 
in Vermont, but there is still this aura of un- 
natural stillness stemming from the stresses of 
schoolwork and looming senior seminars. 

As the spring semester begins to unwind, 
seniors desert their townhouses and take up 
residence in the academic buildings as due 
date, or what I like to call D-Date, week rapidly 
approaches.. Entering into any of the academic 
buildings, one will find hordes of frantic se- 
niors huddling around computers with papers 
strewn about, coffee cups in need of a topping 
off, crumpled up vending machine wrappers, 
and blue stained tongues after consuming 
enough Full Throttle energy drinks to wire 
them like Energizer Bunnies. However, is all 
of this anxiety really worth it? Is risking our 
health, sanity and social life for a letter grade a 
fair trade? If you ask any college student, he 
or she would automatically say yes because we 
have been programmed to think of our future 
career success and happiness in terms of our 
GPA. Now, I am a huge proponent of staying 
in school and doing your homework, but I have 
come to realize lately that there 1s more to life 
than just burying our heads in books. 

We have all experienced the woes of 
daunting schoolwork, but never does it become 
more frustrating than when we receive a less 
than satisfactory grade for a project we ago- 
nized over for weeks. Our professors are not 
the ones at our side as we lose hours of sleep 
perfecting our projects. They may recognize 


the bags under our eyes the following day, but 
the true judging test lies in the final product. 
Now, one can argue that if.we put in the man- 
hours needed then that should come through in 
our work; however, that does not always prove 
to be the case since we have all received a sub- 
par grade at some point in our life. Suddenly 
those endless hours spent not paying off are 
wasted away when we could have put them to 
better use ; 

I use to always abide by the phrase, “liv 
each day as if there is no tomorrow,” but now, 
I catch myself saying “hey, I can sleep when 
I’m dead,” as I down my third cup of coffee to 
sustain me during yet another all-nighter. Col- 
lege is meant to be the time of our lives to cre- 
ate memories and forge life-long bonds. With 
each fleeting minute, we begin to reminisce 
more and more about our youth and those clas- 
sic Kodak picture moments. I won’t, however, 
remember the all-nighters, the grade I received 
on my global communications website or fu- 
ture senior seminar project. Instead, my mind 
will forever be embedded with the memory 
when my friends and I spontaneously decided 
to cross the Canadian border for a night of 
harmless fun or when I gathered enough cour- 
age to take my first plunge off of Red Rocks. 

Happiness is not determined by wealth or 
our careers, despite what society teaches us. It 
is about friendships, laughter, and well-being. 
An educated mind is a wonderful tool to pos- 
sess; however, not everything can be taught in 
a classroom. Instead, our own real world ex- 
periences prove to be the best life lessons. So 
now I say good ridden to the phrase “hey, I can 
sleep when I’m dead,” and I say hello to my 
new motto, “Why sleep, when there is a life to 
be lived and memories to be made.” 


Amanda Mulligan is a sophomore journalism : 
major. Contact her at amulligan@smcvt.edu. _ * 





The Naked Opinion yearns for your thoughts, your 
photos, and anything else you wish to share. Submit 


contributions to magazine@smcvt.edu by Friday, 
April 23 to see them in our last issue of the semester! 
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tudents at St. Michael’s have always. 
had to deal with the issue of finding 


the right times to eat their daily meals 
during the operating hours of the Green 
Mountain Dining Room in Alliot. Because 
Alliot closes around 8:00 often time’s stu- 
dents remain hungry for most of the night, 
and end up spending money on takeout food. 
lfordninhiliweoa>——— 
later students could save a @oiymnist 
lot of money. 

The school’s official 
website lists Alliot as be- 
ing open from 7:15 a.m. to 
8:00 p.m during the week. 
That seems fairly reason- 
able but often times not 
entirely true. After 1:00 
p.m. students trying to 
find lunch often miss out 
on the main entrée, salad, 
chef’s corner, and even the 
vegetarian food stations 
which are closed until 4:45. This limits the 
afternoon choices to cold cut sandwich’s, 
pizza or cereal. 

And then there’s dinner. One of the 
most frustrating ordeals that St. Michael’s 
students deal with is finding time to eat din- 
ner. While most of the time it is easy to work 
your schedule time for breakfast and lunch, 
dinner is served for just four hours, it is too 
little of a time frame. No matter what time 
you eat, whether at 5:00 or at 7:30, if you are 
like most college kids, there are many oth- 
er demands of your evening hours that you 
have to accomplish. Students have to bal- 
ance studying, athletics, and other extra-cur- 
ricular activities. Once 9:00 or 10:00 comes 
around after you have already eaten dinner, 
you become hungry once again, and there 
are no options available on campus because 
Alliot is closed. 

Many students end up filling that late 
night hunger by ordering from places like, 
Wings, Domino’s or other delivering venues. 
It is hard to find other alternatives because 
there are very few options within the perim- 
eter of St. Mike’s. Even the Knight Stand 
does not help in terms of students coping 
with after Alliot hunger syndrome; that too 
costs money. j 

On weekends, St. Michael’s students are 
forced to plan their days around the hours of 
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Finding the time to dine | Working Immokalee 


Alliot if they wish to eat without having to 
pay beyond their meal plan. Friday to Sun- 
day dinner is served in Alliot from 4:45 to 
6:45, a very short two hours that goes by sur- 
prisingly fast. Even worse, if students wish 
to eat brunch, Saturday through Sunday Al- 
liot is open from 11:00 to 1:00. This is our 
time as students where we are free from wor- 
rying about homework, exams, and going to 
class. The weekends offer us time to sleep 
in, catch up with friends, venture to down- 
town Burlington or just get ordinary errands 
done that we couldn’t accomplish during 
the week. If we pay $41,000 plus a year to 
get an education, why on the weekends (our 
only free time) should we be forced to wake 
up between certain hours so we can eat, or 
have to stop what we are doing during the 
day to be able to eat without having to pay 
extra money? 

I have nothing against the workers in 
Alliot or Sodexo, I strongly feel that the ad- 
ministration should consider keeping Alliot 
stay open later. There should be more hours 
at night when students can go and grab a bite 
to eat without having to take a chunk from 
their wallet. Schools like Champlain College 
and the University of New Hampshire offer 
dining halls that are open for at least four 
days during the week until 11:00 p.m.. Is that 
too much to ask for at St. Michael’s? Schools 
like those offer such flexible times because 
they are aware that students would rather not 
have to pay extra for food they could be get- 
ting under their schools meal plan. 

A Defender article in 2009 said the ad- 
ministration shot down the idea of a “fourth 
meal” plan, because the additional plan 
would cost $300 to $400 per student. The 
economy, logistics and student demand were 
factors in that decision, and a fourth meal 
would not be expected until three years from 
now. 

I ask for the administration and Student 
Association to step up and ask the students 
how they feel. Many students would agree 
adding late night hours to Alliot would allow 
them to save money from ordering out or go- 
ing downtown and spending money. 


Tim McDonnell is a sophomore journalism 
major. Contact him at tmcdonnell@smevt. 
edu. 





and over several hundred million 

dollars from Naples, is the home to 
some of the greatest abuses of workers 
and human rights in the United States. 
Conditions in this industrial farming 
town are on par with the sweat shops of 
Indochina. 

The life blood of 
Immokalee is the 
tomato. All day, 
starting at four in 
the morning, pick- 
ers are put through 
one of the most in- 
humane processes 
on earth. In many 
cases, pickers are 
held against their 
will in actual slav- 
ery by the growers 
or foremen that pick 
them up and in all 
cases pickers are subject to wage slav- 
ery. 


| Es Fla., a little over an hour 
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Wage slavery is when a worker is 
completely dependent on the wages they 
earn and have no choice but to continue 
that work no matter how poor the con- 
ditions. Most conditions in Immokalee 
are downright awful. Pickers wake up 
at four in the morning and walk to a 
local pick-up station where they have 
to wait for a foreman to come around. 
When a foreman comes, the prospective 
pickers are told to line up and then they 
are examined, questioned, and prodded, 
much like in a beauty contest, in order 
to find the people best suited for a day’s 
work. 

Once these “lucky” pickers get to 
the farm they are forced to wait around 
on unpaid time doing weeding or other 
inglorious tasks while the dew dries off 
the tomatoes. 

Finally once the dew has dried the 
pickers go to work. They work relent- 
lessly, often with no breaks. Often they 
are forced to go to the bathroom right 
where they work which is often on or 
around the very tomatoes we will one 
day eat. 

After working late into the evening 
and having picked more than two tons 


of tomatoes, the pickers are driven back 
to their drop off site. In some cases 
however, the pickers are simply locked 
in the backs of trucks at the end of the 
day. Cases of actual slavery like this 
have been reported as recently as last 
year. 

On Fridays, pickers are expected 
to go to their pickup sites to collect any 
pay they may have earned. For a day’s 
work, if the picker is fortunate enough 
to pick more than two tons of tomatoes 
they may make around fifty dollars. 

Wages like this, especially when 
there isn’t any job security, create no 
opportunity for advancement for the 
pickers. They are simply forced to go 
through the motions every day. 

Thanks to the exclusion of farm- 
ers from the National Labor Relations 


’ Act of 1936, pickers are not allowed to 


unionize. This makes it very hard for 
any change to occur. In fact, the wages 
for pickers has not changed in more 
than thirty years. 

A glimmer of hope does exist in 
these pickers’ lives however. The Co- 
alition of Immokalee Workers (CIW) is 
a picker run organization that is fight- 
ing for the rights of the pickers. The 
CIW targets the large corporations that 


end up buying their tomatoes by put- | 


ting pressure on them through largely 
student run organizations. . 

The CIW demands humane treat- 
ment for workers and a direct additional 
payment of 40 cents per bucket of to- 
matoes from these corporations. Their 


effort has been very successful getting — 


major food chains like Taco Bell, Mc- 
Donalds, and Whole Foods to agree 
to their demands. But, one company 
in particular has refused to agree with 
these terms, Sodexo. 


As a Sodexo campus, we owe it to - 


ourselves as a socially conscious cam- 
pus to demand that Sodexo immedi- 
ately agrees to the terms presented by 
the CIW. 


Jeremy Carter is a first-year political 
science major. Contact him at jcarter@ 
smcevt.edu. 





A senior’s last will and testament 


our years ago, I was a shy first year 
Prewvin into Joyce Hall and about 
to meet my roommate (who would 
become my best friend). Many fears and 
anxieties plagued my mind: Am I going to 
keep with up the rigorous academic reputa- 
tion of St. Michael’s College? What will be 
expected of me? How the heck am I going 
to live with 23 girls on Joyce third floor? 
Needless to say, many of my anticipat- 
ed fears never materialized, and I have ex- 
perienced some of the most life-changing 
and inspirational opportunities at St. Mi- 
chael’s College. I love the College that has 
given me tremendous courage to strive for 
social justice, the ability to convincingly 
articulate my ideas and opinions, and the 
opportunity to create and foster enriching 
friendships. 
As I am about to become an alumnus, 
I would like to publicly reflect on several 
lessons I have learned throughout my four 
years as a Purple Knight. I hope that these 
nuggets of wisdom will guide future classes 


towards academic, soc’al,_ :_ ———=E=E™= 
and personal greatness. 

The legacy of the 
Edmundites is great 
and empowering, and 
I hope that each class 
educates itself on the 
Colleges’ _ traditions 
and beginnings. Once 
I realized the history 
of St. Michael’s Col- 
lege, I wanted to fulfill 
its mission. These four 
years will undoubtedly 
and quite significantly de- 
velop your future path and prepare you for 
what is to come. I have learned that this is a 
time for students to invest in themselves, as 
well as establish and develop their beliefs 
and conceptions of a good and moral life. 
During my four years here, I have noticed 
that students do not use all of the resources 
at their disposal. There will rarely be an- 
other time for you to learn, develop, and 
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grow with such a responsive and support- 
ive network. Use this time wisely! 

I have also learned that when students 
show respect for each other, their cam- 
pus, and themselves, good things happen. 
This campus houses not only a college but 
a thriving community, and I have found 
that it is our responsibility to care for the 
grounds and each other. SMC has truly be- 
come my second home, and I hope it be- 

- comes that for you as well. 

I also realized the importance of not 
taking your education for granted. We 
were admitted here because we have ex- 
treme potential of making a difference in 
the world. ‘While having fun and some- 
times making mistakes is crucial to the 
college experience, we must understand 
that our actions do affect others, whether 
positively or negatively. It is important for 
us to show our pride and enthusiasm for St. 
Michael’s and try our best to promote the 
College’s remarkable reputation with its 
counterparts and affiliates. 


Being educated at a selective liberal 


arts college prepares us for future leader- 
ship roles and skills to stand up for what we 
believe in. I have pondered on important — 
questions such as How do I want to por- 
tray my college? How do I want to portray 
myself? which helped me embody the Ed- — 
mundite tradition. 


Indeed, this is a very formative period 


of our lives, and I have been extremely for-. 
tunate to have been your classmate, student, 
and friend. I wish all current and future 
Purple Knights the best college experience 
possible. May you take the opportunity to 

contribute your best to St. Michael’s Col- 
lege’s legacy and tradition. 





Meghan Jaird is a senior sociology/anthro- 
pology major. Contact her at 
mjaird@smcvt.edu. 
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en I go out for a weekend night 
at college, sometimes the last 
thing I want is a reminder. 

We’ve all been there: You start off the 
night by heading out to the townhouses. 
You go to a party and there’s your first 
enemy: the tub of jungle juice. Within 30 
minutes the toxin enters your bloodstream 
and you dance around with the empty juice 
barrel on your head. This is when your 
second and true enemy attacks: the candid 
cameraman ready to capture your humili- 
ation. The next morning, you’re late for 
work. Rushing for your keys, you see your 
Facebook wall. You’ve been tagged in 30 
photos from the previous night and. your 
boss just fired you via wall post. No use 
going to work anymore. 

OK, maybe that’s a little dramatic, 
but most students can say they’ve had to 
un-tag numerous embarrassing Facebook 
photos in order to keep their private lives 
from the public. Of Facebook’s 400 million 
users, over 20 million are college students. 
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Those profiles can be accessed by teachers, 
family members, and businesses, despite 
the website’s newly im- 
plemented privacy set- 
tings. When a teacher 
sees a picture of their 
student keg-racing on 
the day of the exam, 
that student can be sure 
he won’t get that exten- 
sion he asked for. 

Now look, I don’t 
condone partying in 
place of homework 
or drinking illegally. 
My focus isn’t on the 
crimes students com- 
mit, but rather the 
fearful notion that our 
generation not only documents our actions 
onto the internet, but also glorifies our im- 
mature, and often criminal, behavior. 

Facebook, originally created for stu- 
dents to stay in contact with friends, has 

evolved into a 
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catalog of promiscuous and illegal activity. 
Students rarely account for the permanent 
damage these photos can inflict. 

Take a look at the “SMC Spotted Get- 
ting Some” page. This Facebook group 
posts photos of St. Michael’s students 
“hooking up” at weekend parties. Many 
students who’ve been on the site have 
begged the page’s creator, who remains 
anonymous, to dismantle the page. He re- 
fused and continues to publish embarrass- 
ing photos for the world to see. While PDA 
isn’t a heinous crime, the idea that scout 
photographers are documenting our most 
embarrassing moments makes me feel a 
little uneasy. 

Even years after graduation, that pic- 
ture you forgot about could be used against 
you. If you plan on being a politician, you 
better keep an eye out for that Friday-night 
photographer. If you’re going in for a job 
interview, you better filter your photo al- 
bums so you can make it appear as though 
you're a respectable upstanding citizen. 
(The problem is; no one takes pictures of 
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Untagging the weekend commentary 


their friends studying or doing homework, 
so this might be a challenge.) 

Like Vegas, college was once consid- 
ered to be a place where what happens here 
stays here (to a certain extent, of course). 
But exposing our collective stupidity and 
adolescence and posting it on the internet 
damages the reputation of our generation. 

So keep the weekend photos in the 
drawer, you don’t want your education to 
be measured by the number of parties you 
attended. Just remember that the absurdity 
of college should be observed temporarily 
and not cemented into the expanse of the 
internet. 

In 2010, Big Brother doesn’t need a 
telescreen to watch me; he just has to friend 
me on Facebook. 





David Mooney is a sophomore journalism 
major. Contact him at dmooney@smcvt. 
edu. 


Join The Defender on — 
Facebook and Twitter 
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HE Naked (sho PHOTO OF THE WEEK 





Crmmpurs 
SPEARS 





“Kegs and eggs.” 


Ben Driscoll, ’11 





“The good weather.” 


“Team sports.“ 


“The food tent.” 


“Getting buckwild on the 


inflatables.“ 


“Seeing what all the fuss is 
about.” 


Alex Dalton and 
Fallon Preite, ’13 


“The fact that the entire cam- 
pus is going to be up before 9 
a.m. on a Saturday.” 


Peter Hudson, ‘11 





Erica Begin, ‘12 


Paul Barker, ‘13 


Chris Eldridge, ‘12 


Kendra LaBounty 
and Ashley Aubert ‘12 


























Photo by Matthew DiVenere 


Decorative glasses at the Magic Hat Brewery. For a story on Magic Hat’s alumni event, see page 8. _ 





HOROSCOPES 


Astrological predictions by Mia Weber 


LIBRAS (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 


As Jesse McCartney once said, “no 


stress, no stress, no stress, you deserve ~ 


nothing but the best.” Don’t ever forget 
how fabulous you are. 


SCORPIOS (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 


So you still don’t have a summer job yet? 
Just let things happen; worst-case scenar- 
io, you're “fun-employed” for a few months 
and you can cultivate your tan. 


SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 


With spring in the air, it is the perfect time 
to take that friends-with-benefits situation 
to the next level. | see an intense and seri- 


ous relationship talk in your future. 


CAPRICORN: epee: 22-Jan. 19) 


It looks like you’re back to playing the field 
like a champ. Be careful though, there a 
lot of creeps roaming the pathways of 
campus and lurking around Cumby’s. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 


Relax, you precious little bunny, you! You 
are young, fresh and fly...live it up because 
after college, “carefree” reads as “irre- 


sponsible.” 


PISCESS (Feb. 19-March 20) 


Use caution when you hit midnight break- 
fast on P-Day. Late night waffle-binges 
don’t always mix well with “P-Day Juice.” 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) _ 


It’s nice that you enjoyed the Third Eye 
Blind: concert: but-if you don’t stop. hum- 
ming “How’s it Gonna Be?” 24/7 you will 
see how it’s gonna be with no friends. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 


The semester’s almost over and you have 
been working so hard- take a day to soak 
up the sun somewhere exotic, like maybe 
North Campus or something. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 


You just never stop hustlin’ do you? Re- 
member all the little people at St. Mike’s, 
even after you make your first million. 


CANCER: (june 21-July 22) 


Dropping off surprise double-whip mochas 
is always a good way to get what you want 
out of people. No need to bring them to” 
the people you don't like though. 


LEO: (july 23-Aug. 22) ome 


You better strike fast if you want to book 
tickets on that Backstreet Boys reunion 
cruise this summer. You wouldn’t want to. 
miss this once in a lifetime opportunity. 


VIRGO: Tee 23-Sept. 22) 


With P-Day on the horizon you need to start 
getting your affairs in order; for example, 
who is designated to make sure you limit 
your 300s make-outs to only three? 


: 
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By Nicole Marcotte 
Staff Writer 


“T keep telling myself that we’re off 
to a slow start but it’s getting to that point 
where it’s not really a start anymore,” said 
St. Michael’s College senior Tony Bonve- 
chio. With only four wins halfway through 
the season, the baseball team (4-19-1) is 


Jooking to put it all together in order to add — 


some wins to its record. 

With an experienced senior class, the 
team started off the season in March with 
high expectations, head coach Paul Mor- 
gan said. 

For team captain Matt Beaulieu, this 
has been the most difficult season out of his 
four years with the Purple Knights. 

“The schedule we are playing is against 
some of the top teams in the northeast and 
we have been in almost every game,” he 
said. ; 

During the Palm Beach Challenge 
in Florida, the team was up against some 
strong Division-II teams, including Frank- 
lin Pierce University, University of New 
Haven and Southern New Hampshire Uni- 
versity, all of which are in current standings 
to be a part of the Northeast 10 Confer- 
ence, a Division-II conference that honors 
the top institutions in the northeast. 

In Florida, Beaulieu stood out as a 


strong and solid performer in the eyes of 


New 


Photo Courtesy of St. Michael’s Sports Information 
Michael Harding, formerly the Associate Head Coach 


Men’s Basketball 
Coach: Michael Harding 





SPORTS 


Baseball team looks to end season with wins 
Team prepares to get back on track after a dismal start 


coach Morgan, both defensively in center 
field and offensively. J 

The team lost all nine games it 
played. 

“Some of the games have been com- 
plete blowouts,” Bonvechio said. On 
March 15, the Purple Knights suffered a 
no-hit game against Franklin Pierce, losing 
11-0. Three days later, St. Michael’s took 
another hard blow when they lost 17-0 


- against Nova Southeastern University. 


With losses like this, it puts into ques- 


" tion what exactly is holding the team back 


from reaching success. 

“We haven’t swung the bat really 
well,” coach Morgan said. “When we do 
hit, our pitching isn’t always there. When 
our pitching is on, our fielding isn’t always 
there.” 

Some players stress that their offense 
needs to improve in order to start winning 
some games. 

“We need more clutch hits,” Bonve- 
chio said, who is batting .246 and has a 
total of 11 RBI’s so far. 

Quality at-bats has been the team’s 
biggest struggle according to Bonvechio. 

“Tf a guy leads off with a double, we 
haven’t been able to move him around,” 
Bonvechio said. 

Beaulieu, who is batting .306 with 13 
RBI’s, also emphasizes a need for strength 
at the plate. — 


Adelphi 9 





at NCAA Division-II Stonehill College, has been 
named head coach of the St. Michael’s College men’s 
basketball program. The announcement was made 
Friday by the Director of Athletics Geri Knortz. 
Harding was a four-year member of the Bowdoin 
College men’s basketball team, and was captain of 


the Polar Bears his senior year. 


Men’s Tennis- April 18 


St. Michael’s O 


April 20 j Men’s Tennis 


April 20 - Baseball 
Castleton at 

St. Michael’s 
3:00 p.m. 


April 20 - Women’s Lacrosse 
St. Michael’s at 

Southern N.H. 

4:00 p.m. 





“T keep telling myself that 
we’re off to a slow start 
but it’s getting to that 
point where it’s not really 
a start anymore.” 


Tony Bonvechio 


Senior, catcher 


“We have been struggling at the plate 
this year, but with every game, the team 
has been improving with quality at-bats 
and more hits,” he said. 

Despite the veteran seniors, the team 
consists of 11 sophomores and seven first- 
years, making the team very young. As a 
result of this, a lot of younger players have 
been in game lineups without having much 
experience yet, Bonvechio said. 

Sophomore Chad Estey has started all 
of the 24 games played so far and is batting 
.216 and had 15 RBI’s so far. 

“T have worked a lot at first base as 
well as catching but we have a solid senior 
catcher that works well with our pitching 
staff,” Estey said. 

- No matter the root of the team’s losses, 





the players believe it’s all a matter of piec- 
ing their skills together. 

“The team just needs to come together 
as one,” Estey said. 

Perhaps this oneness has been put into 
play, as things are starting to look up for 
the team. On April 15, the Purple Knights 
defeated Lyndon State College, 4-3, in a 
16-inning battle. The game was believed to 
be.the longest game in the programs 97- 
year history. Junior Pete Estes brought in 
the game winning double and junior Ben 
Yodizo supplied a triple and two singles. 
Estey and senior Tim Pilczak were able 
to collect three hits while Beaulieu was 
able to solidify the win as he pitched three 
scoreless innings for the Purple Knights. 

Win or lose, the spirits of the baseball 
team are still high. 

“Tt’s easy to fold when we get down 
like this,” Morgan said. 

But despite the losses, the players 
have yet to get down because of their love 
for the game, Morgan said. 

With talent and a good attitude, Mor- 
gan is confident that the team will be able 
to find success in the games to come. 

“T don’t want to lose the rest of the 
games, but if we do, so be it,” he said. “If 
we go out and compete and play hard, the 
results will take care of themselves.” 








' St. Michael's 19 
Assumption 9 


Pace 11 
St. Michael’s 10 


© 


This week’s sports schedule 


The KnightCap — 


Women’s Tennis- April 17 Women’s Lacrosse- April 17 Softball-April 18 
St. Michael’s 9 
Assumption O 


St. Rose 7 
St. Michael’s 3 


Men’s Lacrosse- April17 Baseball- April 15 


St. Michael’s 4 
Lyndon State 3 


April 20 - Baseball 


TBA Castleton at 
St. Michael’s St. Michael’s 
TBA 5:30'p.m. 


April 21 -Softball 

St. Michael’s at 

St. Anselm 

3:30 p.m. and 5:30 p.m. 


April 21 - Women’s Tennis 


Bentley at 
St. Michael’s 
2:00 p.m. 


—>- 


» 
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SPORTS 


Lady Kni 


play hard 


(Top) Senior Heather French tags out an opposing player 
at the plate during a home game against St. Rose on Sun- 
day, April 18. 7 

' (Left) Junior Liz Siekman charges down the field toward 
the goal during a 19-9 win over Assumption. 
(Bottom left) Senior Jackie Smullen high-fives sophomore 
Emily Ogilvy after a successful return in their match 
against Assumption. 
(Bottom right) Students cheer on women’s lacrosse on 
Saturday, April 17. 





Photos by Susan Bourque 





